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QUALIFIED VICTORY FOR UGANDA DEMOCRACY 


4 tei is good and bad in the outcome of the 
Uganda Constitutional Conference. The 
traditionalist Buganda Lukiko has succeeded in its 
demand to have the option of indirect elections to 
the Central Government; and this is a bad prin- 
ciple for a territory on the verge of independence. 

On the other hand, the majority of the Lukiko 
itself is to be directly elected for the first time. 
That this exclusive body should be subjected to 
the fresh, not to say vulgar, breezes of party 
politics, is a major step forward. Moreover, the 
new constitution provides that the decision 
whether Buganda chooses to nominate. its repre- 
sentatives to the Legislative Council or allows them 
to be directly elected, will be in the hands of the 
Lukiko’s elected—and six nominated—represen- 
tatives alone. [Ex-officio chiefs in the Lukiko 
cannot influence this decision. Thus the Nation- 
alist parties are presented with the challenge of 
capturing the Lukiko through its elected members, 
and pushing through a policy of direct elections 
to the centre. This means, in turn, that the 
traditionalists must themselves enter the humdrum 
arena of political electioneering to retain the 
privilege of Lukiko nominations to the centre. All 
in all, this situation is more fluid, more potentially 
progressive, than was expected when the talks 
began. 

Perhaps more than anything else, the new con- 
stitution is the responsibility of a curious and 
opportunistic alliance between the Kabaka of 
Buganda’s traditionalists and Mr. Milton Obote’s 
Uganda People’s Congress (UPC.) Historically 


the UPC has been the most militant of the nation- . 


alist parties. It stood inflexibly for a unitary 
Uganda and made no concessions whatever, in its 
electioneering and political pronouncements, to the 
Baganda separatist—or even federalist—point of 


view. It was partly for that reason that the UPC 
won no seats in Buganda in the last elections. 
And it was for that reason that Mr. Benedicto 
Kiwanuka’s Democratic Party, now in government, 
received the support of what anti-Kabaka feeling 
there was in Buganda. 

The deal between the UPC and the Kabaka for 
the purposes of the constitutional conference 
therefore came as something of a surprise. 
The UPC supported the Baganda tradition- 
alist claim for indirect elections to the central 
government, presumably in return for a promise 
of Baganda support at the next election—in order 
to oust the Democratic Party. Faced with this 
alliance, there was little Mr. Kiwanuka, or indeed 
the Colonial Secretary, could do. While regis- 
tering his disapproval of the indirect elections 
provision, however, Mr. Kiwanuka has accepted 
it. His hope of retaining power demands on three 
considerations. 

First, he will fight the Lukiko elections with a 
view to obtaining direct elections to the central] 
government. Second, since the first general elec- 
tions under the new constitution will follow the 
grant of self-government, he hopes that a spell 
of administration headed by himself as the first 
Prime Minister, will entrench his prestige and that 
of his party. Third, and perhaps most important, 
he has a shrewd suspicion that the UPC/Kabaka 
alliance, could not bear the strains of an election 
campaign. In this he may be right. Already a 
number of important issues divide them, not least 
of which is the Bunyoro ‘ lost counties ’ question. 
Mr. Kiwanuka calculates too that the UPC will 
have lost a lot of non-Baganda, and specifically 
nationalist, support by its alliance with the 
Kabaka’s traditionalists. Mr. Kiwanuka is a 
shrewd politician! 599 


SINGAPORE: TALKS URGENT 


a delay in starting talks between the Malayan 
Prime Minister, Tunku Abdul Rahman, and 
the British Government is disquieting. The 
Government must make up its mind soon that a 
major change in the status of the Singapore base 
had got to be accepted so as to set relations be- 
tween Singapore, Malaya and Britain on the 
required new footing. The continued colonial 
status of Singapore has undermined the moderate 
People’s Action Party government there and 
played into the hands of extreme anti-colonialists 
and Communist ‘front men’. The only way out 
of the impasse is the transfer of sovereignty over 
Singapore foreign policy, defence (including the 
base) and internal security from Britain to an in- 
dependent Malaya integrated with Singapore. That 
is the significance of the Tunku Abdul Rahman- 
Lee Kuan Yew merger plan. Only thus can 
extremism be prevented from steadily gaining 
ground in Singapore. 


The apparent hesitations of the British Govern- 
ment are not due to fear that the base would be 
eliminated by a Malayan Government integrated 
with Singapore. For there is no question of that. 
Whitehall is apprehensive because, if Malaya 
assumed sovereignty over the base, the latter 
would presumably come under the Anglo-Malayan 
Defence Treaty of 1958 according to which Britain 
could only use it for SEATO purposes with 
Malayan permission. And Malaya might not wish 
to make her bases available to aid, say, SEATO 
operations in Indo-China. 


The United States will, doubtless, have views 
on the renunciation of absolute control of the 
Singapore base, and consultations with Washing- 
ton may be one reason for the present delay by 
London in opening talks with the Tunku. Yet 
under no circumstances can SEATO considera- 
tions justify a British veto on the Lee-Abdul 
Rahman merger plan. To prevent an ‘ Asian 
Solution’ of the Malaya-Singapore problem now, 
when Singapore is sliding steadily into extremism 
because of the British colonial presence—to miss 
this chance of eliminating the remnants of British 
colonialism—would be political folly. It would 
be the old story of trying to hold by force a mili- 
tary asset which, because of political resentment, 
must become a military liability in the process. 
Certainly the merger plan, by ending British 
sovereignty, is the great chance to solve the long- 
standing problem of Singapore isolation and latent 
extremism. It offers the exchange of British 
sovereignty, is the great chance to solve the long- 
Singapore would partly share. 


The vulnerability of the plan to local attack 
arises from the smallness of the representation 


which is apparently contemplated for Singapore 
in the central parliament. But the flaw is endemic 
in the inter-racial situation. The Malays of Malaya 
fear Chinese racial ascendancy too much to accept 
proportionate representation for Singapore’s 14 
million, Chinese—at any rate in the immediate 
future. Some degree of inequality in this union 
is thus inevitable if it is to happen at all. But 
Singapore would keep much of its internal 
autonomy—for example, over Labour and Educa- 
tion—and some fiscal independence. Moreover, 
the possibility would remain of greater Singapore 
representation at the centre later, as inter-racial 
confidence grew, particularly if the Borneo terri- 
tories, with their non-Chinese majorities, could 
soon be brought into a greater Malaysian Con- 
federation. 


The vital thing is that this Singapore-Malaya 
merger shall go through. It is anathema to the 
Extremist Barisan Socialist Party because it would 
remove the anti-colonial grievance which is the 
cloak for the real aims of the Barisan leaders, who 
are Communists. Their aims are either a Singa- 
pore dominated by Chinese-type Communism, or 
a merger with Malaya in which the Communists 
would triumph through a Chinese majority in the 
population—a sure recipe for civil war between 
Chinese and Malays. The extremist aims would 
be directly forwarded by a British veto on the 
merger project. No SEATO interest in the Singa- 
pore base is worth that price. The long-term 
tesult would be the surrender of the base under 
conditions of political defeat. 


NEW HORSE IN MIDSTREAM 


M® -MAUDLING is the fourth Secretary of 
State sent to the Colonial Office by a Con- 
servative Prime Minister in the last ten years. He 
has a reputation in economic matters but brings 
no colonial experience or knowledge to his new 
post. It is deplorable that Mr. Macleod should 
have been interrupted when immersed in such 
problems as Kenya, the West Indies, and Northern 
Rhodesia. The late Colonial Secretary brought 
insight and human feeling to his work and, though 
he made a number of regrettable mistakes, he 
established himself as the ablest and most liberal 
of Colonial Ministers since the Tories took office. 
The Prime Minister has, however, sacrificed him 
to allay the bitter resentment against him felt by 
a substantial reactionary wing of the Tory Party 
led by Salisbury, Turton and Hinchingbrooke. 
The Prime Minister’s surrender to the obscruran- 
tists can bring no comfort to the colonial people 
or to liberal opinion anywhere. 


GHANA AND COMMONWEALTH 


thas emotion aroused in Britain by recent events 
in Ghana has one positive aspect. It indicates 
a degree of mutual involvement which would be 
difficult to undermine. On the other hand so much 
heat has been engendered that our first task must 
be to restore perspective on Ghana’s political 
trends. 


In the first place, none of the Cabinet changes, 
and none of the political arrests justify the fear 
that Ghana has suddenly turned against the Com- 
monwealth or that Dr. Nkrumah is ‘ going Com- 
munist’. None of the Ghana newspapers— 
irresponsible though they often are—have said 
anything about Commonwealth membership or 
British *new-colonialism’ which has not been 
said a thousand times before. Moreover, when 
the Commonwealth Finance Ministers met in 
Accra in August, articulate Ghanaian opinion, in- 
cluding the government-supporting press, were 
whole-hearted in praise of the Commonwealth 
institution. Unfortunately, they were not reported 
in Britain at that time. Nor was there anything 
new in President Nkrumah’s anti-colonialist re- 
marks during his tour of Eastern Europe. The 
offended anger with which they were received in 
Britain immeasurably inflated their importance. 
What did we expect President Nkrumah to say in 
Russia? 


There is no reason either to connect the Presi- 
dent’s tour with the political changes within 
Ghana. He did not return, as has been implied 
in Britain, fired with a Marxist determination to 
enforce Communism in Ghana. We do not even 
accept that the political trend is ‘to the left’ 
in the sense in which we use that word. What 
seems to have happened is this. Faced with the 
need of vast capital sums for Ghana's perhaps over- 
ambitious development programme. the Ghana 
Government called on the people to make im- 
portant sacrifices which they were not prepared to 
make. The last budget was anti-egalitarian— 
certainly in no sense socialist. The brunt of the 
sacrifice fell on the ordinary people, most of them 
very poor. The impression was left that the rich 
and the apparently corrupt were to escape the 
austerity regime which they demanded of the poor. 


Strikes and agitation followed; and there was 
an upsurge of real criticism of the government 
from within the Convention People’s Party (CPP) 
itself. For a few days it seemed the government 
was in serious danger of attack on too many fronts 
at once. To appease the strikers and others with 
grievances against the budget, the Cabinet was 
purged of its richer—though not necessarily most 
anti-Communist—members. The changes in the 
Cabinet, the dismissals of Britons in the army and 
50 * 


administration and the political arrests, were the 
direct outcome of the government’s insecurity. 
They represent a swing towards the tougher, more 
authoritarian elements in the CPP; not towards 
Communism and certainly not towards socialism 
as we conceive it. 


To disapprove of Ghana’s internal policies is 
one thing. Already other African states, both 
dependent and independent, are having serious 
doubts about the path which Dr. Nkrumah has 
chosen for Ghana. We ourselves are deeply 
Shocked, not least that Dr. Nkrumah should 
use the name of socialism as a cover for authori- 
tarianism. But such criticisms must be clearly 
distinguished from irresponsible conclusions about 
Ghana’s alignment in world affairs. 


BORDER INCIDENT 


Abe results of the South African election, giv- 
ing the Nationalists another five years in 
office, surprised nobody. All we can do is to 
intensify international pressures upon the South 
African Government, that its life and the damage 
it inflicts may be minimised. But Britain has a 
special additional role to play—particularly with 
regard to the High Commission Territories. 


It will be dificult, if not impossible, to prove 
Whether South African police violated the 
British Protectorate of Basutoland to kidnap a 
South African political leader in August. Mr. 
Anderson Ganyile, a Pondo leader who had 
escaped to Basutoland, claimed in a letter 
smuggled out of a Pondoland jail that six South 
African police overcame and captured him, with 
two colleagues, and drove back over the border 
by night. The hut where the alleged kidnapping 
took place was found in disorder, showing signs 
of a bloody struggle. A writ of Habeas Corpus 
has been taken out in South Africa in respect of 
Mr. Ganyile; but the record of the government 
gives little ground for hope. 


It is unlikely that anything further can be 
done to rescue Mr. Ganyile. But his alleged 
experience reinforces the need for Britain to act 
with absolute authority in protecting the High 
Commission Territories against South Africa. In 
the last month Dr. Verwoerd has twice made 
extremely hostile statements against these Protec- 
torates, during both of which he described them 
as a threat to South Africa. We should take this 
warning seriously. The logic of Dr. Verwoerd’s 
attitude is that Ais government represents a threat 


.to the High Commission Territories. We must not 


be intimidated. 
Dr. Verwoerd’s international position is not such 
that he can afford to lay down conditions for co- 
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existence in Southern Africa. If he provokes 
border incidents between South Africa and the 
Protectorates, which he is alleged to have done, 
Britain must take strong precautionary measures. 
The threat of a United Nations border inspectorate 
would probably be enough to put an end to Dr. 
Verwoerd’s dangerous pretensions. 


LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE 


tt is a long-standing habit of the Labour Party 
Conference to spend far more time on subjects 
that divide (defence, the Common Market) than 
on subjects that command agreement (colonial 
policy, welfare). This is, no doubt, an indication 
that the Conference does fulfil the democratic 
function of letting delegates criticise the Party’s 
leaders; but it can give a distorted picture to those 
television fans who do not switch off when politics 
appear.. Once again debate on Africa was reduced 
to less than two hours. Barbara Castle introduced 
it with a brave attempt to cover the continent, 
and at the same time to move two emergency 
resolutions, one on the Congo, the other on An- 
gola. A last-minute attempt to get an emergency 
resolution on the agenda about Northern Rhodesia 
was unsuccessful; but Mrs. Castle went out of her 
way to expound at some length the Labour Party’s 
view on Northern Rhodesia, its rejection of the 
June White Paper, and its belief that as a begin- 
ning, the February proposals should be re-intro- 
duced. 


On Angola, Barbara Castle’s speech was echoed 
and enlarged upon by George Thomas, M.P. for 
Cardiff, who described his visit to that country. 
He said that he had met eye-witnesses of Portu- 
guese atrocities—Africans who had seen from the 
long grass of the savannah their fellows being shot 
and dumped into mass graves. There was no 
doubt in his mind, he said, that these things had 
happened. The thousands of refugees who had 
poured into the Congo were themselves a proof 
of what was occurring: for African peasants did 
not readily leave their homes and land. Fenner 
Brockway spoke of the need to try to understand 
political developments in Africa, which would not 
always be along lines familiar to us. He also gave 
a warning that in the Congo and in Angola, Britain 
and the United States were regarded by Africans 
as accomplices of the Belgians and the Portuguese 
_by reason of belonging to the Western Alliance. 
There was no doubt, Brockway declared, that 
NATO arms were used in Angola. 


The themes of Angola, the Congo and the 
Federation dominated the debate; nevertheless, 
there was time also to mention South-west Africa, 
and to condemn the Government for having re- 
Seep to let the U.N. mission through to Basuto- 
and. 


\ 


In summing up the Africa debate, Jenny Lee 
coupled our attitude to Africa with our attitude 
to coloured people in Britain. She made it clear 
that no Socialist could accept race discrimination, 
and that the battle for the colonial peoples and the 
coloured minorities within Britain and the United 
States was one with the earlier struggles of the 
Labour Movement for the extension of democratic 
tights and economic progress to the working class 
in Britain itself. The speech, passionately delivered, 
touched a chord in every member of the Confer- 
ence. 

Of this, any Socialist must be glad. For the 
final question has to be asked, embarrassing though 
it may be. Are we as united over Africa, and 
over racial equality as we profess? This was, after 
all, a conference at which a composition motion 
to restrict immigration was tabled (although it 
was not taken). There were, and are, a number 
of Labour Members of Parliament who have made ~ 
it publicly clear that they do not share the Party’s 
views on the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, but sympathise rather with those of Sir Roy 
Welensky. It was therefore pleasing to hear Hugh 
Gaitskell declare that the acceptance of racial 
equality was the first principle of the civilised 
society the Labour Movement seeks to achieve. 

The debate on the European Common Market 
was a good one, both sides resisting the tempta- 
tion to let the argument degenerate into slogans. 
It was clear that many delegates simply did not 
feel in possession of enough facts to make up 
their minds, and there was an almost universal 
demand for more information. Many delegates 
stressed the need to protect the Commonwealth 
from any adverse effects on trade. This was urged 
in a good and carefully argued speech by John 
Stonehouse, who said that British entry into the 
Common Market might mean less international 
co-operation, not more. The Commonwealth, it 
was argued, was a desirable alternative association 
which Britain should strengthen and try to draw 
closer together. 

This argument drew the scorn of committed 
believers in the Common Market, who pointed 
out that there was absolutely no reason to believe 
the Commonwealth countries wanted any closer 
association, whether political or economic, with 
Britain. Roy Jenkins, strongly expounding the 
case for going in, went even further. If we did 
not go in, he said, the Commonwealth would grow 
weaker, not stronger; for we should be unable to 
export capital for development, unable to provide 
an adequate market for Commonwealth products 
and unable to sustain sterling as an international 
currency. The Commonwealth was, therefore, one 
of the storm-centres of this session. But, in general, 
British association with the Commonwealth was 
not regarded as decisive in the argument over the 
Common Market. 


ADRIFT 


HE main fabric of the West Indian Federation 
has broken down with the decision of Jamaica, 
in its recent referendum, to secede. Mr. Norman 
Manley, the Premier, announced as soon as the 
result was known that his Government would accept 
the people’s will, and he subsequently came to Lon- 
don to seek independence on its own for his country. 
By the agreement reached between him and the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, the British 
Government will introduce legislation as soon as 
possible in the new Parliamentary session to provide 
for Jamaica’s withdrawal from the Federation. 
According to this plan of action, Jamaica will 
achieve its independence before the end of 1962. 

Thus, after a pitifully short existence—the Federa- 
tion was inaugurated in 1958—an experiment which 
was some 14 years in preparation has collapsed, and 
the future of the British islands in the Caribbean is 
once more clouded with grave uncertainty. Jamai- 
cans form more than half the Federal population 
and contribute over 40 per cent. of the Federal 
Government’s revenue. The hope now is that the 
other territories, Trinidad, Barbados and the Wind- 
ward and Leeward groups, will continue their asso- 
ciation in a new Eastern Caribbean Federation, but 
there is no firm assurance even here. The issue rests 
primarily with Trinidad, the wealthiest territory, 
without which the others can hardly sustain viable 
independence. The Trinidad Government has, how- 
ever, not yet given any indication of its attitude to 
the turn of events and has said that negotiations 
cannot be held after the forthcoming local general 
election. 

Sir Grantley Adams, the Federal Prime Minister, 
also paid a visit to London for talks with the Secre- 
ary of State and had private conversations with Mr. 
Manley. The Federation will continue in being until 
the legal separation of Jamaica is accomplished, with 
Mr. Manley promising that common services will 
be maintained until the General Election that is to 
precede independence. It will be for the new Govern- 
ment to determine the final arrangements in these 


respects. 


Jamaica Confident 


Jamaicans are confident that they can carry the 
burdens and responsibilities of nationhood by them- 
selves and show little apprehension regarding their 
proximity to Cuba. They do not believe that Dr. 
Castro has designs on their island and argue that 
any show of aggression from any such direction 
would provoke an immediate reaction from the 
United States. They will probably want to continue 
the University College of the West Indies as a com- 
mon service and, if present behaviour is any guide. 
would give friendly consideration to similar sug- 
gestions regarding a number of other Federal activi- 
ties. 

An important factor is that their vote against 
Federation was by a small margin only. Moreover. 
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wre CARIBBEAN 


by Charles H. Archibald 


it seems undeniable that informed opinion was for 
the most part in favour. The campaign was lost 
in the country districts where confusion was sown 
in unsophisticated minds by the opposition party. 
Thus, an important reservoir of goodwill towards 
closer association remains in Jamaica. Although 
no one of any political importance has queried Mr. 
Manley’s decision to accept the verdict and go 
through with independence in isolation, indications 
already exist that the tendency will be to move closer 
to the other territories once more as the years go by. 
rather than to drift further apart. 


Trinidad and ‘ the rest’ 

This, of course, depends very much on what hap- 
pens next in the Eastern Caribbean. It would be 
foolish to attempt prophecies just at the moment. 
The People’s National Movement (P.N.H.), the party 
in power in Trinidad, did not gain a majority of 
the votes in the 1956 General Election. nor in the 
1958 Federal Election. It will go to the country 
with a sound record of economic progress and en- 
lightened social legislation, but it will face opposi- 
tion more united than in 1956. Should the P.N.M. 
win, it will still remain to be seen how Dr. Williams. 
the party leader and current Premier, declares him- 
self. Dr. Williams has all along been a staunch 
supporter of the idea of co-operation among the 
Caribbean territories, his vision going even beyond 
the grouping of British islands. But he has in the 
past expressed his serious doubt whether Trinidad 
could shoulder the financial problems of the poorer 
islands in the Windwards and Leewards which might 
well be a consequence of agreeing to remain in a 
reduced Federation. In addition, he has advocated 
a much more highly centralised form of Government 
than Jamaica would concede and, if he is to be 
persuaded to look at new proposals, it is certain 
that they will have to point clearly in this direction. 

Without doubt, the cumbersome machinery which 
the Leewards and Windwards recently designed for 
themselves—Governor, Premier and Cabinet for each 
territory—would have to go. In this connection. 
it can be reported that a breath of realism appears at 
long last to be stirring the cobwebs in the poorer 
islands. Nevertheless, the British Government may 
well find it necessary to weigh in with guarantees 
of substantial development aid for them if Dr. 
Williams is to be won over, and this is likely to be 
true of his political opponents also. 

In the long run, it may prove a gain to the British 
Caribbean that a specifically West Indian act rather 
than Colonial Office guidance has been the decisive 
influence in shaping the constitutionall course of the 
islands as they attempt the final passage to independ- 
ence. West Indians must now do their own basic 


‘thinking. Further association can only derive from 


essentially local decisions. But the blessing, if it be 
that, is for the moment concealed in an unattractive 
disguise. 
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Leopold Senghor, President of Senegal, paid a 
state visit to Britain at the end of last month. 
Poet, philosopher and politician, M. Senghor has 
devoted much of his thinking to the concepts of 
Négritude, and ‘ African Socialism.’ 
below* an extract from a recent address he deliv- 
ered in Tunis on the subject of ‘Teilhard de 
Chardin and African Policy.’ Teilhard de Chardin, 
mystic, scientist and humanist, has had a consider- 
able influence on French-speaking Africans and 
politicians of this generation, especially in making 
allowance in his Marxist philosophy for religion 
and the arts. 


EILHARD DE CHARDIN has not refuted Marx, 
but has corrected his theory by completing it, 
filling in the blank spaces. In reconsidering it, he 
has given it a more definite scientific basis and wider 
application. 


On the one hand, he has given a more precise 
definition of matter by descending to the most simple 
and irreducible elements. On the other hand, his 
theory was based on this analysis: law of simple 
elements—complexity—consciousness. He has ap- 
plied it not only to life, but also to before-life, not 
only to man, but also to animal, and finally, not only 
to the Western European, but to men of all con- 
tinents, races and nations; not only to the middle- 
classes and workers, but to all technical and pro- 
fessional groups. He has applied it to total reality. 
Hence, the coherence of his theory leads to creativity 
in practice. 


For Teilhard de Chardin is himself not only mili- 
tantly committed, but also a militant dialectician, 
who always seeks to link theory with practice, as 
‘well as productivity with logic. 


Hence the impression of fullness and. optimism, 
which one derives from reading his work. Although 
these aspects of world phenomena appear to us, at 
first glance, as different, they are seen as no longer 
irreducible. For the world of dichotomy that of 
unity has been substituted: ‘Body and mind, out- 
side and inside, matter and consciousness show them- 
selves functionally linked in a tangible process’. 
This accounts for the fact that Tailhard de Chardin, 
approaching these problems directly, gives us solu- 
tions satisfactory both to our mind and to our heart. 


* By permission of the journal Afrique Action of 
Tunis, translated by Mrs. Elizabeth Gazder. 


We print, 


THE AFRICAN 


. 
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Above all, Teilhard de Chardin has not evaded 
either the problems of God or that of Liberty. I am 
fully aware that on the former he extrapoilates, and 
one must believe with one’s heart in order to be 
convinced. But is not God essentially an extrapola- 
tion and a postulation of the heart? As to Liberty, 
the writings abound in its definition and in specify- 
ing its use. In any case it remains entirely as choice, 
freedom of acceptance or refusal, of acting or of 
crossing one’s arms. 


However, the exercise of individual liberties can- 
not, to his mind, hinder the movement towards world 
human convergence—because the individual fulfills 
himself as a person only by the exercise of his free- 
dom; because this movement itself, by its attrac- 
tion, gives a sense to life and to action: an incite- 
ment to advance in the direction of the current; 
because, through the effect of the masses, individual 
liberties are ‘corrected and given new directions’. 
One liberty alone, by itself, is feeble and uncertain 
and can easily err in its groping endeavours. A 
summation of liberty, acting freely, eventually always 
finds its path. Thus the reasons of the heart coincide 
with those of the mind, ethics are an extension of 
biology, and from being, one passes to having to do 
through vital necessity . 


CLASS STRUGGLE 


Regarding the theory of the class struggie, this 
was particularly true a hundred years ago. Super- 
seded by the general movement of Socialisation, it 
is outdated. Even at the time of Marx, this struggle 
was only a particular aspect of a larger tension be- 
tween elements of the biological sphere and not only 
between two human groups. Therefore, at present, 
it is in a certain sense outdated. For two reasons. 


The first is that man aspires less to well-being 
than to more-being, less to the elevation of his 
standard of living than to the fulfilment of all the 
potentialities of his mind and heart. The second is 
that world human convergence (weakening of 
capitalism and growth of socialism) have con- 
siderably modified the structure of modern society. 
Technical and professional groups have, gradually 
and everywhere, taken the place of these classes and 
co-operate, in spite of everything, while confronting 
each other. This is the meaning of the present social 
tensions, and of the growing importance of research 
workers and technicians. 


Does this mean that Teilhard de Chardin has 
given satisfactory answers to all our questions? It 
would not be quite correct to say this. The essen- 
tial thing is, however, that one can deduce these 
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1 TO SOCIALISM 


r Senghor 


~from his theory. In this connection, I will consider 
two problems: that of the diversity of religions and 
art. 


RELIGION AND ART 


How can a Moslem or an Animist react positively 
when reading Catholic writings? I would say: they 
react like Protestants, among whom many of the 
greatest are Teilhardists. For the essential problem 
here is that of God. Therefore, posed at this level, 
the question demands a positive answer. The Moslem 
God, like the Animist God is, by definition, personal. 
He is centre and love, where CAYCE ES, individual 
loves and individual centres. 


Regarding Teilhardian theory on Art, this needs 
further elaboration. Although the vocabulary re- 
sembles that of Marx, the thought differs. For 
Marx, Art is created by ‘conscious will’, for Teil- 
hard it is the synthesis of matter and spirit, more 
precisely of intelligence and sentiment. The fact is 
that Marx, having a horror of ‘ literateurs ’ and other 
humanists, has given in his theory very little place 
to Art, which he includes in the general phenomenon 
of ‘Culture’. 


From this summary of Teilhardian method and 
positions on the principal problems of ‘ Scientific 
Socialism ’, one may guess how we have used this, 
with our roots deep in Negro Philosophy (Negritude), 
in starting to elaborate the African Path to Socialism. 
Let us specify without delay that Socialism is based, 
by definition, not only on race, but also on Geo- 
graphy and on History—politicai and economic. It 
is these values, especially the cultural values of 
sentiment, which constitute the contribution which 
the new Negroes can make to the ‘rendezvous of 
giving and receiving’: to the convergent current of 
Socialism, in a word to the * New Directions of 
Socialism ’. 


‘However’, notes Teilhard de Chardin, ‘to have 
one complete world, it is necessary to have fully 
conscious nations’. Before proceeding to this 
‘rendezvous’, we must therefore cease our ‘ super- 
ficial living’, due to our inferiority complex. We 
must, as Teilhard recommends, awaken the * world 
of energies’ which lies ‘dormant’ in our deepest 
selves. We must realise our values and cultivate 
them. This is what we have been doing for the last 
thirty years and what has given birth to the School 
of Literature and Art of the New Negro. 


We have not limited ourselves to the cultural field. 
Since the Second World War, some 25 African 
nations have been formed besides the two already 


existing. From the moment of their appearance on 
the political scene, they were admitted to the United 
Nations Organisation, where they have become the 
spokesmen of the political message of Africa. This 
message can be summed up in the formula: Co- 
operation through Mutual Consultation. For in 
Africa it is by mutual consultation—palava in Black 
Africa, djemaa among the Arabs and Berbers—that 
all differences are resolved. This is one of the 
numerous points where African and Teilhardian 
philosophy coincide. 


COMMUNAL CO-OPERATION 


We are, however, aware that this New Negro 
Philosophy, ‘in order to ensure the preservation 
and progress of its Genius so that it can serve world 
human socialisation’, must not reject foreign con- 
tributions—it must only be selective. This we do, 
but in going forward we keep to the way appealing 
to our own capacities and intelligence. For this 
reason, we have rejected, from scientific socialism, 
Atheism and violence, as being fundamentally con- 
trary to our nature, and we have adopted research 
and technique, which we lacked, as they were little 
cultivated. Above all, we have developed co-opera- 
tion, not collectivist, but communal. For co-opera- 
tion—of family, village, tribe—has always been 
honoured in Black Africa; once again, not in collec- 
tivist form, not as an aggregate of individuals, but 
in communal form, as mutual agreement. In this 
agreement one recognises Teilhardian union. 


This African path to socialism, of which Negro 
philosophy is only one aspect, as it is of African 
philosophy, is developing under our eyes throughout 
Africa. In Negro Africa certainly, but also in 
Morocco, in Tunisia and in Egypt, as was demon- 
strated by an article by Mohamed Hassanine Heikal, 
published last month in Al Ahram. This was in 
answer to a Soviet campaign. Heikal concluded 
thus: ‘The Arab Socialist feels free to be inspired 
by all that has been created by human thought. He 
feels free to construct and to add to this heritage. 
While the Communist strictly obeys the principles 
which are the basis of his indoctrination, the Arab 
Socialist is a faithful adherent to the history of the 
problems and realities of his people and his country ’. 


Let me state in conclusion that the effort of syn- 
thesis accomplished by Teilhard de Chardin between 
Scientific Socialism and religious faith has been pur- 
sued in parallel by Moslem Reformers for several 
decades. This fills us with hope and increases our 
faith in Negro philosophy. It is one of two African 
Paths to Socialism. 
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SWAZILAND AT THE CROSSROADS 


by MARGARET ROBERTS 


“THERE is a real danger that Swaziland’s enormous 

political potential may be dissipated by wrong 
decisions at the constitutional talks which are now 
taking place. Like the other two High Commission 
Territories—Basutoland and Bechuanaland— Swazi- 
land is a British Protectorate surrounded on three 
sides by the Republic of South Africa. The British 
Government has resisted pressure for the incorpora- 
tion of these three territories into South Africa, and 
this is very important. But its effect could be nulli- 
fied if their political development is allowed to 
follow the racialist patterns of South Africa. Not 
only their own futures are at stake: peaceful, non- 
racial democracy in these areas would be a powerful 
catalyst in the whole of Southern Africa. 


Swaziland presents perhaps the greatest potential 
promise of the three territories. Economically it 
is the richest; and capital investment, government 
and private, has been much larger here than in the 
other two. Moreover, race relations are good, despite 
the fact that Swaziland has a bigger proportion of 
Europeans—75 per cent. of them South Africans— 
with a considerable economic stake in the territory. 
Yet all this could easily be jettisoned if the wrong 
turning is taken at this point. The talks now pro- 
ceeding will decide whether politics in Swaziland 
will become increasingly racial or whether they can 
now be firmly rooted in a non-racial Swazi con- 
sciousness. 


BACKWARD SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


Up to now Swaziland has been governed directly 
by the Resident Commissioner responsible to the 
British High Commissioner in Pretoria (now the 
Ambassador). The Resident Commissioner has been 
advised by two parallel bodies: a ten-member 
elected European Advisory Council, concerned with 
the affairs of the 10,000 Europeans; and the Swazi 
National Council, advising on the interests of the 
243,000 Africans. The Swazi National Council con- 
sists of the Paramount Chief in Council, which means 
that the elective principle was entirely absent for 
Africans, whose politics have been dominated by 
the traditionalists to the detriment of the modern 
element. The 2,000 Eur-Africans have had no official 
channel of influence. This extremely primitive 
method of government, in which the consent of the 
governed, as opposed to its advice, is not required, 
is now to yield to a Legislative Council responsible 
to the people. 


The question is, what kind of Legislative Council? 
Three forces are at work. First, democratic and 
nationalist elements are represented by the Swazi- 
land Progressive Party (S.P.P.), which is asking for 
a council elected on a wide non-racial franchise. 
Second, Paramount Chief Sobhuza II, anxious to 
maintain his position, proposes a council in which 
half the members will be elected by the Europeans. 


and half will be appointed by traditional Swaziland 


methods, which means by the Chief in Council. 
Third, the Europeans are supporting the ‘ frame- 
work’ of the Paramount Chief’s proposals. 

At present the S.P.P. is being outflanked by this 
alliance between the traditionalists and the Euro- 
peans, many of whom are also voters in South 
Africa. 

The Constitutional Committee which is now nego- 
tiating with the British Government consists of equal 
numbers of Europeans from their Advisory Council 
and Swazis from their National Council. The Eur- 
Africans have no representation. Nor has the S.P.P. 
any place on it as a party. Their three representa- 
tives withdrew when it was explicitly made clear 
to them that they were expected to support the 
‘tribal spokesmen’ and that the Paramount Chief 
did not ‘approve’ political parties. Together with 
the Eur-African Welfare Association, therefore. they 
have engaged Professor Dennis Cowan, Professor of 
Law at Cape Town University, to put their case for 
a non-racial elected Legislative Council. The Eur- 
Africans support the S.P.P. because they see their 
best guarantee for the future in submerging their 
separate identity in ‘a wider Swaziland nationhood 
which will embrace all Swazilanders, irrespective of 
colour ’. 

Professor Cowan, on behalf of these two groups. 
proposes that Paramount Sobhuza II should be 
elevated to the position of a constitutional monarch 
with authority over all Swazilanders irrespective of 
colour; and that power should be transferred to 
him from the British Crown. He would then be in 
the same position as the Sultan of Zanzibar. This 
would be no more than a titular transfer, and the 
British Government would not relinquish political 
authority. They propose also that the majority of 
the Legislative Council should be elected on a non- 
racial franchise, with, if necessary, reserved seats 
for the minority communities, or a dual, qualified. 
non-racial electoral roll like the one in Nyasaland. 
The tribal authorities they say, should be given the 
right to appoint additional members, so as to provide 
a seen transition from tribal to modern govern- 
ment. 


END RACIAL DIVISIONS 

The essential point about these proposals is that 
they envisage an end to the racial divisions in the 
government process. It would be no less than a 
tragedy if those divisions were now to be deepened 
and perpetuated. The S.P.P. has given every indica- 
tion of good faith. The party has European mem- 
bers; and has pledged its loyalty to the Paramount 
Chief and his traditional position of respect. Sir 
Charles Arden-Clarke, recently appointed Constitu- 
tional Adviser to the Constitutional Committee, must 
be aware of the dangers of freezing Swaziland at this 
point into distinct racial communities for the pur- 
pose of government. The responsibility rests squarely 
with the British Government. 


GHANA ACCUSES PORTUGAL 


FARLY this year the Government of Ghana made 

a complaint under Article 26! of the Inter- 
national Labour Office Constitution that Portugal 
was not carrying out the provisions of the Forced 
Labour Convention No. 105 of 1957. 

Having ratified the Convention on the 23rd of 
November, 1959, Portugal was bound by its provi- 
sions from that date. But the Commission of In- 
quiry called by the I.L.O. decided it would hear 
evidence of practices that were known before the 
23rd November, 1960, as background information. 
Nevertheless it was clear that an indictment must 
be based on evidence of events after that date, or 
evidence that showed a habitual course of action 
carried on right up to that date. The Commission 
was made up of three men of the greatest distinc- 
tion in their own countries—Switzerland, Uruguay 
and Senegal. 


EUROPEAN WITNESSES 


During the sessions of the Commission there were 
present representatives of the Governments of Ghana 
and Portugal. The Portuguese produced a number 
of witnesses, all of European descent. The British 
Anti-Slavery Society introduced two African wit- 
nesses whose written statements were handed in to 
the Commission and distributed to the representa- 
tives of Portugal and Ghana. The session in which 
they gave evidence opened with a complaint that 
one of them had given only an African name. As 
an ‘assimilado’, the Portuguese claimed, he ought 
to have a Portuguese name. They said that to accept 
his evidence was equivalent to accepting evidence 
in an annonymous letter. And they went on to in- 
dict the Anti-Slavery Society on the grounds that 
its Annual Report for 1960 had referred to Mr. 
Elwyn Jones, Q.C., M.P., as a source of informa- 
tion to the International Commission of Jurists. 
The Portuguese claimed that Mr. Elwyn Jones had 
only seen the Portuguese Minister for Overseas 
Affairs for a quarter of an hour and the Deputy 
Governor of Angola for half an hour. 

In spite of this lucid argument the Commission 
decided to hear the Anti-Slavery Society’s witness. 
To their credit they refused to force him to give 
a name by which the Portuguese police would be 
able to trace him and his parents. 

On the last two days of the session the witnesses 
called by Ghana arrived. Up to this time it was 
clear that there was not sufficient evidence to support 
an indictment of Portugal. The Africans had re- 
ported well and with telling lack of emotion. They 
had been unshaken by cross-examination. But most 
of their evidence was of events before the crucial 
date of 23rd November, 1960. What they could 
say of events after that was what they had heard 
from other people. They were also handicapped by 


1‘ Any member shall have the right to file a complaint 
with the LL.O. if it is not satisfied that any other 
member is securing the effective observance of any 
convention which both have ratified.’ 


the fact that there was no interpretation into Portu- 
guese, the language with which they were most 
familiar. The Ghana Counsel protested in the end 
and a change was made for the last few days. 


With the arrival of the mass of the witnesses called 
by Ghana the confidence of the Portuguese wilted. 
At first they stoutly denied, and called witnesses to 
deny, that forced labour had ever existed in the 
Portuguese Overseas Provinces. By the end they 
held to the slender hope that the Commission would 
accept the unlikely idea that what had been the prac- 
tice of centuries had ceased from the moment Portu- 
gal had become legally liable to blame. The last 
African witness took the story up to November, 
1960, but he had left before the 23rd. Finally, 
however, four Baptist Missionaries gave evidence. 
Some had been in Angola until their Missions had 
been closed by the Portuguese long after the revolt 
began in March, 1961; others had interviewed 
refugees who had escaped to the Congo and reported 
no relaxation of the forced labour practices right 
up to the time when the Africans of the Northern 
provinces rose in revolt against their employees. 


It was the evidence of Basil Davidson which 
showed the continuation of the forced labour system 
from the days when it took the place of outright 
slavery. He showed that the practice had never 
changed, although the name they gave to the African 
worker changed from slave to servicaes, to con- 
tradados, to voluntdrios. How, he asked, could 
it change when the whole economy of the colonies 
was based on wages which would not attract labour, 
and conditions which were sub-human by anything 
but Portuguese standards? 


ANGOLA VISIT FRUITLESS ? 


During the session it was decided that the Com- 
mission should go to Angola and Mozambique. The 
Portuguese withheld the invitation as long as they 
thought that they could persuade the Commission 
that their witnesses had answered the charges. When 
that failed their best hope lay in bringing before the 
Commission the intimidated African witnesses they 
knew they could find in the colonies. In this they 
are right. No African will dare to give evidence 
against the Government in Angola or Mozambique. 


There are free witnesses in the Congo, Tanganyika, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. There are 
refugees from forced labour in all those countries. 
In Nyasaland and in Northern Rhodesia they have 
created, by their numbers, serious problems for the 
governments. In the Congo there are reported by 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
to be 160,000 since the revolt began,and many times 
that who came before. In Tanganyika as in the 
Congo there are organisations of refugees. The 
Commission could see as many witnesses as they 
wanted, speaking without restraint and speaking of 
events since the 23rd of November, 1960. These 
are the territories it should visit. 

B. S. R. 


Swey 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


16th September—15th October 


Basutoland 

The Basutoland National Council (equivalent of 
Legislative Council) passed a unanimous resolution 
on September 21st asking the British High Commis- 
sioner to appoint a Commissioner to review the exist- 
ing constitution and formulate proposals for an im- 
proved one. At present the National Council is 
partly indirectly elected and partly nominated. What 
is now requested is Cabinet government with a 
cabinet directly responsible to an elected National 
Council. The Paramount Chief Bereng Seeiso, sup- 
ports the National Council’s request. 


Cameroons 

October Ist saw the independence of the former 
British Southern Cameroons as part of the new 
Cameroons Federation with the former French 
Cameroun. Despite gloomy forebodings the new 
Federation under powerful President Ahidjo. and 
Vice-President John Foncha. remains calm. 


Ruanda Urundi 

In Ruanda U.N.-supervised elections produced a 
large majority for the Parmehutu party of the Hutu 
people; and an overwhelming decision against the 
return of the Tutsi monarch, Kigeri V. In Uruandi 
the majority went to the anti-Belgian party. Uprona, 
but the monarchy is to remain. 
Mauritius 

The leader of the Legislative Council. Dr. S. 


Ramgoolam, was installed as Chief Minister on 26th 
September, following the London talks in July. 


Common Market and Commonwealth 

On his return from the Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers’ meeting in Accra on September 15th, Mr. 
Maudling, then President of the Board of Trade, said 
that the Commonwealth Prime Ministers would pro- 
bably meet to discuss Britain’s proposed entry into 
the Common Market. 
Fiji 

The Fiji Sugar Inquiry Commission presented its 
report in September. It lays the blame for the 
recent disputes upon governments in London and in 
Fiji, upon millers, cane growers and mill workers. 
who it says were all partly responsible. The report 
recommends that Fiji should be given an extra 
50,000 ton quota under the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement. 


Kenya 

On October 4th Mr. Jomo Kenyatta was formally 
asked by the Kenya African National Union to 
accept the leadership of the party. All his previous 
restrictee colleagues, except his private secretary. 
had already joined KANU. Meanwhile the other 
African party, KADU. has proposed a new scheme 
under which Kenya would have a federal constitu- 
tion. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar and the Secretary of 
State have appointed Sir James Robertson to enquire 
into the changes considered advisable to the 1895 
agreement relating to the coastal striv of Kenya. in 
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view of Kenya’s presumed impending independence. 

The Kenya National Farmers’ Union (Europeans) 
and the Kenya National Traders’ and Farmers’ 
Union (Africans) have agreed to form one National 
Farmers’ Union. 


Central Africa 

The new Nyasaland Minister of Labour, Mr. 
A. W. Bwanausi, has refused to renew the contract 
of the Rhodesian Native Labour Supply Commis- 
sion for 1962. The Commission recruits Nyasa 
labour for work in Southern Rhodesian farms and 
plantations. Of 36,000 Nyasas who went to 
Southern Rhodesia last year, 6,000 were recruited 
by the Commission. The South African goldmines 
will also be adversely affected by the decision not to 
allow this kind of recruiting in Nyasaland. 

The Southern Rhodesian Government withdraw on 
September 29th the order prohibiting Dr. Hastings 
Banda from entering Southern Rhodesia, since Dr. 
Banda is now a Minister of the Crown. 


South Africa 

On October 12th Senegal led a move at the U.N. 
General Assembly to expunge from the records the 
speech by the Minister of External Affairs, Mr. 
Eric Louw. The demand was subsequently toned 
down to ‘censuring’ Mr. Louw. On October 18th 
twelve Africans including Mr. Duma Nokwe, of 
the A.N.C., were sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
under the Suppression of Communism Act. The 
men were accused of acts which, according to the 
indictments, were calculated ‘to unite the African 
people . . . to secure their complete liberation from 
all forms of discrimination and national oppression ~ 
and ‘to strive for the attainment of universal adult 
suffrage and the creation of a united, democratic 
South Africa...” Professor A. S. Geyser, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Pretoria University, is being 
charged with heresy for failing to observe instruc- 
tions from the Nederduits-Hervormde Kerk, which 
prohibits criticism of church laws or decisions. 
Immigration 

At its Party Conference at Brighton the Conserva- 
tives voted for the introduction of immigration con- 
trols for the Commonwealth. They would not be 
based on colour ; though it was agreed that coloured 
members of the Commonwealth would be most likely 
to suffer. 


Publications 

Commonwealth Consultations on Britain’s relations 
with the European Economic Community. (Cmnd. 
1449, H.MS.O., 1s. 3d.) 

Agriculture in the United Kingdom Dependencies. 
(C.0O.L, H.M.S.O., 5s.) 

Parliamentary Government in the Commonwealth. 
(C.0.1., H.M.S.O.) 

Political Advance in the United Kingdom Depen- 
dencies. (C.O.I., H.M.S.O., 2s. 6d.) 

Co-operation in the United Kingdom Dependencies. 
(C.0.1., H.M.S.O.) 

Tanganyika: the Making of a Nation. 
H.MS.O.) 


(COT; 


Guide to Books... 


Indian Economic Policy and Development 
By T. W. Bauer (Allen and Unwin, 16s.) 

This is a disappointing book that manages to be 
both boring and controversial about vital subjects. 
It is in fact a revised and enlarged version of a study 
published by the American Enterprise Association 
in Washington, D.C., in 1959. To begin with the 
book is marred by an unevenness in treatment. In 
the chapters analysing the second Five-Year Plan, 
much of the material is couched in economists’ jar- 
gon that the ordinary layman is not likely to under- 
stand. This is especially so when the style is turgid, 
and irritating transatlantic words usch as ‘ mean- 
ingful’ keep on appearing. 

In contrast to this, Chapter One, headed ‘Aspects 
of the Indian Economy’, tells the reader ‘India is 
extremely poor’. As a further measure of enlighten- 
ment, Professor Bauer trots out information con- 
cerning the caste system of the following calibre. 
* The stranger’s shadow, or even the glance of a man 
of low caste falling on the cooking pot, may necessi- 
tate throwing away the contents.’ Another part of 
this chapter is entitled ‘ Attitude towards animals’. 
and a further section entitled ‘ Other attitudes and 
customs’ begins, ‘ Beggars are unusually numerous 
in India’. Apparently mendicants are numerous 
because of the ‘ contemplative non-experimental un- 
curious fatalistic outlook of large sectors of the 
Indian population, especially the rural population 
and certain sectors of the intelligentsia’. The main 
burden of Professor Bauer’s book is that the West 
should take a close look at continuing aid to India 
on the present scale. 

It is in assessing planning by Indian experts that 
the author is at his most effective. But here again 
Professor Bauer is prejudiced, because he considers 
that where there are central instruments of economic 
policy there must be Soviet economics. The aim of 
aid programmes must be to foster the emergence 
of a free and open society. This means capitalism 
and not socialism. 

The author does not go so far as to suggest the 
elimination of aid altogether for India. However, 
aid ‘ would be appreciably smaller than the current 
assistance to India’. Professor Bauer suggests a 
‘suitably staffed mission from the donor countries’. 
This mission would apparently make sure that the 
‘free and open society’ target of the capitalist 
variety was aimed at. And the author adds, ‘A 
modest plan would allow scope for substantial ad- 
justments of the amount in either direction if on 
review it is decided to continue the programme’. 

The book no doubt will please conservative 
financial circles in Britain and the United States. 
It may also have a few supporters in India. How- 
ever, it is clearly contrary to the plans of Mr. Nehru 
and the democratically elected government in India. 
It is against current economic thinking in govern- 
ment: circles in both London and Washington. This 
being so, the effect of the book is likely to be 


negligible. 
COLIN JACKSON 


The Rebels 


By Brian Crozier (Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 
The African Revolution 


By James Cameron (Thames and Hudson, 18s.) 


It is difficult to make up one’s mind just what 
kind of book Mr. Crozier set out to write. An 
analysis of the psychology of the ‘rebel’ leader? 
A guide to the technique of terrorism? A hand- 
book to the prosecution of the Cold War? In 
attempting to generalise on post-war armed insurrec- 
tions against foreign rule his treatment of each 
struggle must necessarily be superficial. But his 
facts are frequently inaccurate (confusion in the 
names of political parties in Algeria, abuse of 
African social customs in Kenya), and give the im- 
pression of having been haphazardly collected and 
unwillingly pressed into the service of his conclu- 
sions. 


Briefly, his theme seems to be that ‘Men do not 
necessarily rebel merely because their conditions of 
life are intolerable: it takes a rebel to rebel’; that 
tebels are produced by a history of personal frus- 
tration; that the established power wishing to retoin 
its privileges in the face of rebellion must find a 
political solution to the frustrations; but that if the 
rebels are unwilling to concede those privileges—two 
courses are open. Either the established power must 
repress with all necessary force—or it must find an 
‘alternative leader’. Of course, this is how colonial 
governments think ; but to find the whole miserable 
theory coolly set out as an ‘impartial’ political 
study, is terrifying. Surely we have left behind the 
myth that revolutions depend upon the individual 
‘agitator’, the rebel ‘ with a taste for violence’, to 
use Mr. Crozier’s phrase? Successive French govern- 
ments have fallen on the assumption that the mass 
of Algerian Muslims did not support the F.L.N. 
The Malayan Government has still to live down 2 
colonial policy that insisted on treating an anti- 
colonial struggle purely as a Communist rebellion 
sponsored by a hostile foreign power. 

James Cameron’s attitude to revolution is quite 
different. He is excited by Africa and rejoices in 
the emergence of new nations. The great virtue of 
his book is that he communicates this excitement. 

It is of course easy to criticise a book that must 
have been almost impossible to write, dealing with 
a whole continent daily churning up new situations. 
But the section on French-speaking Africa is really 
too small—Guinea surely deserves as much space as 
Ghana, or as Sierra Leone at least! Mali, Senegal, 
the Ivory Coast, are barely mentioned, the U.P.C. 
in the Cameroons Republic not at all. There is little 
hint of the ravages that the emergence of the French 
Community can be expected to make on the face of 
Pan-Africanism. When Mr. Cameron comes to the 
Somali Republic the comparatively unimportant 
political parties of the ex-British Protectorate are 
mentioned, but the Somali Youth League and the 
Greater Somali League are not. The old myth of 
Portuguese non-racialism is repeated ; even last year 
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enough information was reaching London from 
Angola to show that this is not true. The chapter 
on the Congo, written at the worst period of con- 
fusion, is bad. 

But there are still more important comments to 
make which are really comments on liberal Britain’s 
attitude to Africa. In spite of his excellent chapters 
on Central Africa, and his biting indictment of Ver- 
woerd’s apartheid, he is too ready to accept the old 
picture of the continent without a past. 

Finaliy, Mr. Cameron makes a remark, perhaps 
unthinkingly, on the advantage to some West African 
countries of an established middle class. In Africa, 
this seems to me a misfortune rather than an advan- 
tage. The European liberal is too ready to make 
over Africa in his own image. It seems to me that 
Africa on the whole retains one huge advantage 
over the West—a tradition of living in a community, 
within a framework of collective work and collec- 
tive responsibility. It is on this tradition that a 
socialised economy capable of developing Africa on 
a modern scale could be built, if only that emerging 
middle class does not beat us to it! 

However, I am too carping about ‘The African 
Revolution’. It should be very useful to many 
people. It is only because Mr. Cameron’s sympathy 
and goodwill are real that the criticisms are worth 
making. 

ROSALYNDE AINSLIE 


Zik. Collected Speeches. 
O.U.P., 25s. 

A few months ago I was in Lagos in the company 
of two former ministers and two leading lawyers. 
Zik had been recently appointed the first African 
Governor-General of Nigeria and the talk almost 
inevitably turned upon this amazing man. Our whole 
time was enjoyably spent discussing his ups and 
downs and unique capacity for coping with any situ- 
ation, usually adverse, and coming out on top. Dr. 
Nnamde Azikiwe is a living legend and these collec- 
ted speeches upon diverse topics ranging from Pan- 
Africanism to the Church Missionary Society show 
clearly the many sided genius of the man. 

The same theme continues undiminished through- 
out, beginning with his college graduation speech at 
Harpers Ferry in 1927 to his London speech on Pan- 
Africanism in 1959. There is his intense pride in his 
African race, his unshakable faith in youth, his 
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vehement detestation of imperialism, his basic belief 
in socialism, his fanatical desire for education and 
his fierce antagonism to any discrimination. A care- 
ful study of these speeches shows how justified he 
has been by events. Despite the vicissitudes of 
political fortune his utterances read well in the light 
of histery. Indeed, looked at over the years, it now 
appears comic that Anthony Eden should have 
applied the term ‘scurrilous’ to this stuff only 
six or seven years ago. Platform language can appear 
florid in cold print but this is expected. His style is 
more nineteenth century, like many African politic- 
ians, but the oratory comes through clear and sincere 
as it must have done when spoken to his fellow 
Nigerians. His versatility is astonishing but above 
all I find him balanced and fair-minded. He is 
generous to his opponents, particularly the Action 
Group, as befits a man who was a noted athlete, 
footballer and boxer ! 

Lastly, when Pan-Africanism is the vogue with 
Ghana setting a hot pace, it is signficant to study 
the life-long internationalism of this great Nigerian 
leader. He has always firmly believed in an associ- 
ation or union of African states but the prerequisites 
of political integration in Africa to him must be the. 
economic and social integration of African peoples. 
I think Zik is more likely to be right about this than 


any other African leader. - 
JAMES JOHNSON. 
SHORTER NOTICES 


From Empire to Nation, by Rupert Emerson 
(Harvard University Press, 62$). This is a mammoth 
attempt to relate the nationalisms of Africa and Asia 
to colonialism, nationalisms in Europe and the course 
of world history. It is written in the kind of lan- 
guage which most Europeans find very difficult to 
read. 


The Commonwealth in Brief. By the Common- 
wealth Association (C.O.I.). A useful reference 
book on the nature of the Commonwealth associa- 
tion, individual members of the Commonwealth and 
the United Kingdom dependencies, and an account 
of the home and foreign affairs of the United 
Kingdom. 
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